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SEASONAL PRAYERS 


q ET Thy fatherly love be moved, we beg, O Lord, 

by the tears and sighs of this Thy servant. 

Do Thou heal his wounds; 

do Thou stretch out to him Thy saving hand, 

lest Thy Church be robbed of a part of its body, 

lest Thy flock suffer loss, 

lest the enemy exult at the injury to Thy family, 

lest he who was reborn at the saving font 

suffer death a second time. 

To Thee, O Lord, we pour out our suppliant prayers 

and our hearts’ weeping. 

Let him not know the terror of darkness, the hiss of flames; 

from the highway of error let him turn to the path of justice, 

no more to be wounded by sin, 

but made whole through the gift of Thy grace and the help of 
Thy mercy. 

Through Christ our Lord. Amen.’ 


May our Lord Jesus Christ, Thy Son, 

Who alone by His powerful word doth govern all things, 
yet hath borne the shame of the Cross and iron bonds; 
Who hath broken the bars of the brazen doors 

and hath descended into hell; 

Who hath shone with the brightness of a new light 

on those who were sitting in the shadow of death; 

may He, the Sun of Justice, rising from the tomb, 

shine upon our darkness with the marvelous light 

of His risen body. Amen.” 


‘Maundy Thursday, Reconciliation of Penitents. From the Gelasian Sacra- 


mentary (Migne, P. L., 74, 1096). 
"Vespers, Holy Saturday. From the Mozarabic Liturgy (Migne, P. L., 86, 
4). 
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IN THE LIGHT OF THE CROSS 


OCIOLOGISTS and scientists awake to social problems 
have long pointed out and lamented the discrepancy 
between the greatness of human technical achievements 
on the one hand and the continuance of misery, poverty, 
and suffering on the other. Means of communication have 

been vastly improved over what they were a century ago. The 
radio, the telephone, the airplane, the streamlined train have almost 
abolished the once formidable barriers of time and distance. In 
the last two or three generations medical science has made more 
progress in the conquest of disease than in all its previous history. 
Want and malnutrition are felt to be a scandal in view of the tech- 
nical possibility of an economy of abundance. Yet despite all these 
genuine achievements of human ingenuity, it has not been possible 
to banish misery and poverty from the world, and while the tech- 
nical means for a unity among men based upon understanding 
are growing more perfect, it is evident that peace and concord 
seem more remote today than they have ever been before. This 
situation is indeed a paradox, a clash of opposites audible even to 
the ordinary man’s perception. Instead of a concert of human 
utterance there is a babel of voices in which shouts of hatred and 
violence are steadily growing louder. 

That such a contradiction is a scandal to the reflecting mind is 
undeniable. The paradox is genuine and not to be explained away. 
However, it becomes perhaps a little more intelligible if one of its 
presuppositions is understood. Since the self-styled age of reason 
we have become accustomed through various modes of indoctrina- 
tion to the belief that the diffusion of knowledge and enlighten- 
ment is a self-sufficient means for procuring happiness and banish- 
ing sorrow and suffering from the world. There is a very common 
conviction that ignorance is the chief reason for human misery 
and man’s inhumanity to man, which explains to some extent our 
typically American tendency to lay upon the school an ever- 
growing burden of responsibility for finding a solution to the 
problems of society, almost as though education of itself could be 
expected to establish ‘‘freedom from want, freedom from oppres- 
sion, freedom from fear.’’ We have learned only too well the 
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IN THE LIGHT OF THE CROSS 


lesson that knowledge is power, without always remembering that 
other truth which is being brought home to us once more by the 
tragic events of the present war, namely, that power can be abused 
to intensify rather than to alleviate the misery and suffering of 
mankind, and that knowledge without wisdom only leads to the 
multiplication of improved means to unimproved and positively 
bad ends. A civilization, sensitive as none before it has been, finds 
itself doomed to an increase of suffering which it had been led to 
believe impossible. 

This situation again raises into prominence the perennial prob- 
lem of evil and suffering. Western civilization’s repugnance to suf- 
fering and misery has not always had the acuteness which is char- 
acteristic of the present age, neither were earlier generations so 
tormented by the problem as those of the present. Earlier ages 
more readily accepted suffering as the consequence of sin, sometimes 
too readily as the result of personal sin. Belief in God and a future 
life sets the problem in a context that excludes unmitigated pessi- 
mism and despair. One reason for the acuteness of the problem is 
without doubt the weakening or the disappearance of such belief 
and faith. Unbelief or agnosticism is quite often characteristic of 
certain humanitarians. The sensibility to suffering and misery 
which is one driving force behind secular humanitarianism has no 
doubt wrought a great deal of good which no one could reasonably 
deny. It is a sensibility seemingly sharpened by the absence of 
belief in a hereafter and by the conviction shared with Omar Khay- 
yam, that 

. one thing is certain, that life flies; 
One thing is certain, and the rest is lies; 
The flower that once has blown forever dies. 
Having no hope of heaven certain minds set the highest value 
upon the present life and as a result they often experience life’s joy 
and misery with a poignancy not felt by their believing neighbors. 

Such a conviction may for a time stir up in some men an urgency 
for the amelioration of life upon earth and an impatience to alle- 
viate the sufferings of their fellowmen that may often make the 
Christian believer appear to be too satisfied with things as they are, 
even when they are bad and in need of improvement. It is true 
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often enough unfortunately: the man who believes in divine Prov- 
idence may sometimes be all too heedlessly complacent in the 
thought that ‘‘God’s in His heaven, all’s right with the world” 
and that therefore he need not bestir himself to relieve the misery 
of his fellowmen. Such complacency, though humanly under- 
standable, is not excusable and is unwarranted by the teaching and 
example of Christ. On the other hand, the man who knows that 
God is in His heaven cannot gozd himself to believe that responsi- 
bility for the well-being of mankind hangs only upon his own 
shoulders or those of mere men like himself. ‘““The weight of all 
this unintelligible world’’ is too much for man alone to bear 
unbendingly for long, despite the sonorously brave rhetoric of 
Bertrand Russel’s parlor-stoicism, who in his famous essay “A 
Free Man’s Worship’”’ described man as “‘proudly defiant of the 
irresistible forces that tolerate, for a moment, his knowledge and 
his condemnation, to sustain alone, a weary but unyielding Atlas, 
the world that his own ideals have fashioned despite the trampling 
march of unconscious power.”’ Such wordy bravado is cold com- 
fort to the human heart bowed down by sorrow and suffering. 


Humanitarian sensitivity to suffering has undeniably wrought 
some good, and can claim a large share of credit for the abolition 
Or mitigation of such evils as wanton cruelty to animals, cruel 
treatment of children, human slavery, unjustly oppressive social 
restraints against women, harsh working conditions or starvation 
pittances imposed on wage-earners. But this heightened sensibility 
has also had another less desirable concomitant. Very often it has 
obscured the Christian truth that real greatness of character and 
real happiness cannot be achieved except through voluntary renun- 
ciation and suffering. Foolishness to the Greeks and a scandal to 
the Jews in St. Paui’s day, the Cross is no less a stumbling block 
to many people of our own generation, Christian and non-Chris- 
tian alike, who are prone to regard suffering alone as the summit 
of evil, bodily well-being and freedom from pain as the highest 
good. Secularist humanitarians look askance at Christianity for 
putting a value upon suffering voluntarily endured, and for this 
reason they sometimes accuse the Christian view of life of con- 
doning the injustices which bring misery in their train. They con- 
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IN THE LIGHT OF THE CROSS 


fuse Christian asceticism and renunciation with a world-hating, 
life-despising pessimism alien to Christianity. Satisfied that religion 
is merely “‘opium’’ to make people insensitive and so prevent them 
from rebelling against their misery, they do not see that the Chris- 
tian is not asked to accept suffering as something good in itself or 
desirable for its own sake, but as one of the possible means towards 
moral and spiritual perfection. Christ never minimized this para- 
dox and never softened its apparent harshness: “If any one desires 
to come after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily 
and follow Me. For whoever wishes to save his life shall lose it, 
but whoever loses his life for My sake, he shall save it.” 


God had not meant the creation which He brought into being 
and Himself declared good to be marred by evil, nor did He create 
man for suffering and misery, but for happiness. Disobedience 
to the will of the Creator was the first source of suffering and mis- 
ery, palpable ways in which the enormity of sin is brought home 
to men and a means of bringing them back to God when pride 
or prosperity make them forget Him. The less the true nature of 
sin is recognized by men the more acutely do they experience the 
fact of suffering as a problem. The Christian, however, knows that 
the primal tragedy was the awful “‘No!’’ which man’s God-given 
freedom enabled him to oppose to his Creator. In this refusal lies 
the deepest mystery and the saddest tragedy, the warrant against 
any cheap optimism. These are truths brought to our attention 
during Lent and by the liturgy of Holy Week, the season devoted 
to penance and reflection on the passion and death of our Lord 
who laid down His life in atonement for the sins of mankind. If 
one can speak of Christian pessimism, it has its roots in the fact 
that man not merely could but actually did abuse his free will to 
disobey God, and that he can and does continue to abuse his free- 
dom. Sin and suffering are both sad facts, but for the Christian 
they do not issue in a pessimism of unrelieved blackness, inasmuch 
as the Church herself, greatly daring, on Holy Saturday calls 
Adam’s sin a ‘‘happy fault’’ for meriting so great a Redeemer. Lent 
and Holy Week are illuminated by the reflected splendor of Easter 
when triumph succeeds tragedy. The Christian looks forward with 
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confidence in Christ to the consummation in himself of the tri- 
umph over the world, over sin, suffering, and death, first achieved 
in the victory of Easter day. 


Seen in the light of Christ’s passion, death, and resurrection, the 
problem of suffering appears to the Christian less harassing than to 
the non-Christian, even though Christ’s suffering is itself so deep 
a mystery that it can hardly be considered a solution of the general 
problem. Instead of solving the mystery of suffering, Christ’s pas- 
sion and death bids the questioning mind be silent and bow in 
adoration. If God Himself suffered in His sacred humanity and did 
so voluntarily, then what is there that we dare to say in intellec- 
tually impatient protest? The answer of Christ’s suffering compels 
our submission with the violence of God’s love for mankind, with 
a force that is not of this world. The Christian makes his own the 
words of Dante: “‘In His will is our peace.’’ There is no senseless 
railing against a mythological blind fate or luck, but a willing 
acceptance of suffering in the conviction that God has His good rea- 
sons for permitting it. More than that, suffering acquires a positive 
value. Asceticism, renunciation, self-inflicted pain for the sake of 
penance, all these are merely means whereby the follower of Christ 
keeps himself spiritually ‘‘fit.”” In denying himself even legitimate 
things for the love of God, he is not indulging in a pathological 
form of self-torture, but bringing his body into subjection to his 
mind and making himself more responsive to the promptings of 
God’s grace. The Christian sees voluntarily accepted suffering and 
renunciation in a light even higher than that of mere asceticism or 
“training.’’ He sees in them the possibility of identifying himself 
with our Lord in His suffering and so sharing in His work of 
redemption as did St. Paul who told his converts at Colossae: “‘I 
rejoice now in my sufferings for your sake; I am filling up on my 
part the deficiency of the sufferings of Christ in my flesh, for the 
sake of His body, which is the Church’’ (Coloss. 1:24). From 
this vantage point the dark mystery of the sufferings of the inno- 
cent receives some illumination. As Christ suffered not for His own 
sake but for mankind, so the sufferings of the innocent redound 
to the benefit of others in the mysterious economy of salvation, 
because of the solidarity which makes men members of each other 
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IN THE LIGHT OF THE CROSS 


and establishes mysterious but very real relations between them, so 
that what one does or suffers has its repercussions good or bad 
upon all the rest. 

Only such a vision of suffering, as it is seen in the light of the 
Cross and the Resurrection, can raise it from a level of tormenting 
meaninglessness to one of value and significance. Christ’s triumph 
on Easter day is the unshakable foundation of Christian optimism. 
it is the guarantee that misery, suffering, death shall not have the 
last word, that beyond the confines of this earthly life with its 
alternate joys and sorrows, human happiness will be complete 
and permanent with the fulness and the stability of God. Here is 
reason for serene joy already in this life despite misery and suffer- 
ing. There can and will be fulfilment for that deeply rooted human 
desire for permanent happiness which found such poignant expres- 
sion in the lines of the unfortunate Nietzsche: 


The world is deep, 

And deeper than the day could read. 
Deep is its woe—, 

Joy—deeper still than grief can be: 
Woe saith: Hence! Gol 

But joys all want eternity—, 

Want deep, profound eternity!” 


ERNEST KILZER, O.S.B. 
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STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN HOLY WEEK 


HRIST our Pasch is sacrificed—this recurring theme 
of the Easter Mass fills us with wonder. We ask our- 
selves how can Christ be called our Pasch, our Pass- 
over. We know that in Him we have passed from 
death to life, but we long to enter into the truth of 

the Mystery and to understand how the same divine reality which 
was prefigured by the Pasch of the Old Testament and was enacted 
by the death and resurrection of Christ in the New, is re-enacted by 
the Church every year in the liturgy of Holy Week. 


The Pascha Domini, which the little band of early Christians 
once celebrated intensively during the vigil of Easter, has been 
drawn out, during the course of centuries, until it now occupies 
the last three days of Holy Week. As a matter of fact, the whole 
liturgical year has been developed from that concentrated and 
intensive celebration of the Pascha Domini or transitus, the passing 
through death to life. In the liturgical year, the Church has 
adapted the infinite and the eternal to the law of progressive devel- 
opment by which regenerated man grows to the full stature of 
Christ. She realized man’s need of Christ as light, resurrection and 
life. Conscious that His being and His powers were hers, the 
Church broke up the white light of the resurrection into its pris- 
matic colors and set in glorious array, from the first Sunday of 
Advent to the last Sunday after Pentecost, all the Mysteries which 
preceded and follow His rising from the dead. 


Although the white light of the resurrection has been diffused 
through the whole year, although the original celebration of the 
Paschal Mysteries has been extended to embrace the full span of 
twelve months, Holy Week still retains its position of primacy, 
because at this time the liturgy makes present, not only one aspect 
or phase of the redemption, but the very core of it. Through the 
divine power of the liturgy to re-enact sacramentally the reality 
which is historically past, the Church, during Holy Week, enables, 
invites, and even urges the members of Christ to go down into 
His redeeming death in order to rise up into the freedom and 
joy of the resurrection. 
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HOLY WEEK 


Because of this plenitude of redemptive activity in which the 
liturgy of Holy Week abounds, those who are interested in train- 
ing Christian youth consider it the greatest opportunity of the 
year for liturgical education. Not only is the fulness of redemptive 
reality made present in the liturgy of Holy Week, but the ritual 
is more varied, more dramatic and, therefore, more impressive than 
at any other time of the year. Moreover, Holy Week provides litur- 
gical services in abundance for student participation. 


What shall we do with Christian youth during these great days? 
Dismiss them on Spy Wednesday for the Easter holidays and hope 
that they will ‘“‘go to church,”’ “‘attend the services of Holy Week’’? 
Instead, shall we not do what the Church invites us to do? teach 
them how to take part in the Paschal Mysteries? To whom were 
of words of Pius X and Pius XI addressed, if not to Christian 
educators, when they said that the liturgy is the primary and 
indispensable source of the true Christian spirit; and that the faith- 
ful are better instructed in the truths of faith by active and intelli- 
gent participation in the feasts of the Church than by the weighti- 
est pronouncements of her teaching office! But, if the liturgy is the 
source of true Christian spirit and if participation in it is the means 
of drawing living water from its source, it remains for those who 
have at heart the Christian education of youth to find the best 
possible way to train them to take an active and intelligent part in 
the liturgical feasts. 

Septuagesima and Lent’ will have prepared the “way of the 
Lord” remotely, but an intensive preparation must be made during 
Holy Week itself. As those engaged in liturgical education think of 
preparing students to celebrate the Paschal Mysteries, there are 
three questions which they ask themselves: In what services will 
they take part? What should they be able to do in order to take an 
active part? What should they know in order to take part intelli- 
gently? 

Before giving an outline which will answer these questions and 
show what can be done in Holy Week with high school students, 
we should consider for a moment certain factors which will help to 
sow the seed more plentifully and make it bear fruit eighty or a 





"Cf. article in previous issue. 
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hundredfold. First, we need the services of a priest who is very 
much at home in liturgical thought and practice and who is, at the 
same time, zealous to unveil to the students the hidden treasures 
of the Paschal Mysteries. We need the ritual carried out with ease 
and dignity. We need good singing for which plenty of practice 
must be provided. And, last but not least, the children need plenty 
of recreation between the services. 


The following arrangement shows the type of conference which 
provides a strong dogmatic basis for prayer in the service which 
follows it. Modern youth is willing and even eager to be guided 
when shown fundamental values and the way to attain them. 


WEDNESDAY 

Before Noon*® 
CONFERENCE: Liturgical Worship—its meaning its 
—a general introduction to value. 


the series to be given on The Celebration of the Christian Pasch: 
Wednesday, Thursday, and the difference between historical and 
Friday. sacramental celebration. 


At the end of this conference, the students were reminded that palm 
was a sign of martyrdom, therefore of suffering and also of victory. 
Christ was the prince of martyrs; we, as His members, are called upon to 
suffer with Him, especially during Holy Week. As the services may be 
long and fatiguing, if we wear a little piece of blessed palm it will be a 
sign to our Lord of our willingness to suffer with Him and, moreover, we 
shall reap the fruit of the Church’s blessing. 


WEDNESDAY 
Afternoon 
CONFERENCE: The General Meaning of the Psalms and 
—on the divine office to pre- Antiphons of Matins 
pare the students for Tene- or 
brae. The Lessons of Tenebrae; etc. 





*Where it is the custom for the children to give lilies for the repository, a 
procession to the foot of the altar, sometime on Spy Wednesday, is a good open- 
ing of the Holy Week program. The flowers will represent concretely for them 
the blossoming of their lenten prayer, fasting, and almsdeeds. Moreover, the 
day on which our Lord was betrayed by one of His disciples for money seems 
a most suitable time for other disciples to give Him a gift which has cost them 
some personal sacrifice. 
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HOLY WEEK 


TENEBRAE: PossIBILITIES OF SINGING: 
—Let the students take part —For the whole student body— 
as much as possible. Matins: Parts of the Lamentations 
Opening: De Lamentati- 
Fee 
Ending: Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem... 
Introductory Hebrew let- 
ters, Caph, Nun, etc. 
Lauds: Antiphon—Traditus autem. 
Benedictus 
Christus factus est... 
For the Schola— 
The Lamentations 
The Responsories of the Lessons 


WEDNESDAY 
Evening 
CONFERENCE: The Institution of the Blessed Sacrament 
—in preparation for Holy Explanation of the Proper of the Mass, 
Thursday. etc. 


HOLY THURSDAY 
Morning 


Missa CANTATA Student Body: The Ordinary of the Mass 
The first part of Christus factus est 
The Pange Lingua 
Schola: The Proper of the Mass 


CoNFERENCE: The Holy Eucharist as Sacrifice 


or 
Holy Communion, the way by which 
the Son of God communicates to man 
His attitude towards the Father." 


HOLY THURSDAY 
Noon 


As a substitute for the Mandatum, and in the spirit of the early Chris- 
tian agape, some poor children might be invited by the students to have 
dinner with them at the school. The dinner should be the gift of the 
students and might be provided by sacrifice on their part during Lent. 
The refrain of the Mandatum hymn, Udi caritas, with English words, is a 
fitting beginning and ending of the meal. 

*See below, reference to conference given by Dom Damasus Winzen, O.S.B. 
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HOLY THURSDAY 
Afternoon 


CONFERENCE: The Eucharistic Mystery 


or 
The Spirit of the Mandatum 


or 
Commentary on Ubi caritas 
or 
Prayer 
TENEBRAE: As on Wednesday or, if the students can 


participate in this service in the cathe- 
dral, a monastery church, or wherever 
Tenebrae is well sung, it will give them 
a further realization of their fellowship 
in the body of Christ. 


HOLY THURSDAY 
Evening 


If there is a conference in the evening, it should be short, rather descrip- 
tive than dogmatic, because the students will be tired from having visited 
repositories in the city churches or from the long service of Tenebrae. 
Also, many of them will spend during the night an hour of prayer at the 
repository of the school chapel. Pictures and symbols always attract 
young people; therefore a talk with slides on Christian art or on monastic 
life would be interesting to them. Perhaps the best plan would be to omit 
the conference and to have them end the day by singing Compline at 
the repository. 


GOOD FRIDAY 
Morning 


CONFERENCE: A Contrast: Christ and Judas, the gene- 
rosity and integrity of Selfless Love as 
opposed to the avarice and disintegration 
of self-love 


or 
The Mass of the pre-Sanctified 


or 
Why Christ Wrought the Redemption 
through Death. 


GOOD FRIDAY 


Noon 
THE Mass OF THE PRE- Schola: If three priests are not available 
SANCTIFIED: to sing the Passion, the part of the 
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HOLY WEEK 


In the ceremony of the synagogue may be taken by the 
adoration of the cross, the schola. 
students make the three The verses of the Popule meus 
prostrations. The verses of the Crux fidelis 
Student Body: Venite adoremus 
Popule meus 


Crux fidelis 
Vexilla Regis 


GOOD FRIDAY 
Afternoon 


TENEBRAE: as on Wednesday 
or (if the students seem too tired) 
CoNFERENCE in preparation for Holy Saturday 


GOOD FRIDAY 


Evening 
CONFERENCE: Baptism: Death and Resurrection with 
—in preparation for Holy Christ 
Saturday. or 


The Prophecies in Reference to Baptism 
or 
The Pascha Domini in the Early Church 


or 
The Meaning of the Ceremonies of Bap- 
tism. (This is especially appropriate 
if there is to be a baptism the next 
morning. ) 


HOLY SATURDAY 


BLESSING OF THE New Fire: The students should be placed where they 
can see what is being done. 

They precede the priest into the chapel so as to be ready to answer Deo 

Gratias to the triple Lumen Christi. 


BLESSING OF THE PascHaL CANDLE: The students make the responses. 


Tue Propnecies: If, during Lent, the doctrine of baptism has been 
stressed in the Christian doctrine classes and allusions to it in the 
daily lenten Masses have been pointed out; if in the conference of 
the night before they have been told how the prophecies refer to it; 
especially, if they know that the sacrament of baptism is about to 
be administered—they will not fiaid them too long. 
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Sometimes, one of the priests gives a short summary of the 
prophecy, pointing out its reference to baptism. However, the 
chanting of the prophecies is more solemn and more impressive, even 
if it takes more time. Anyone who has ever heard the twelfth proph- 
ecy chanted according to the medieval version will never forget the 
cadence of “Nabuchodonosor Rex” and will look forward every Lent 
to hearing it on Holy Saturday morning. 


Baptism: A ceremony of baptism on Holy Saturday is a great spiritual 


experience for the students. It helps them to realize how the liturgy 
of Lent is really a preparation for baptism; how baptism is the same 
spiritual reality as the death and resurrection of Christ; that holiness 
is attained by death and resurrection; that spiritual progress is a pro- 
cess of dying to sin, and rising to a life of union with God through 
Christ Our Lord. 

The students should have papers or booklets of the full ceremonial. 
It increases their sense of Christian solidarity if they are permitted 
to take part in the baptism, for instance, to say the Creed and the 
Our Father with the catechumen. At the end of the baptism, while 
the new Christian stands before the altar in her white robe, holding 
a lighted candle, the students also hold lighted candles and renew 
their baptismal promises aloud. 


If there is no baptism, water is blessed, a short exhortation on 
renewing the spirit of baptism is given, and the students are sprinkled 
with holy water. Then the candles are lighted; all stand and renew 
their baptismal promises. 

If there has been a baptism, then they welcome the new member 
of Christ into the Communion of Saints by singing the litany while 
the priest prostrates before the altar. 


THe Litany: Schola—takes the lead 


Student Body—repeats invocation and 
response 


Mass AND VESPERs: All sing: Kyrie I 


Gloria 
Alleluia 
Confitemini 
Laudate 

Sanctus 
Alleluia 
Laudate 

Vespere autem 
Magnificat 

DEO GRATIAS, ALLELUIA, ALLELUIA 
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HOLY WEEK 


To show what type of teaching appeals to those who have been 
trained along the lines suggested in these articles, Dom Damasus 
Winzen, a Benedictine of Maria Laach, has kindly agreed to share 
with the readers of ORATE FRATRES some of the thoughts of his 
Holy Week conferences given to a group of high school students. 
One of the great truths which impressed them very much was this: 
The Father, from all eternity, looking into the mirror of the 
divine nature, has gazed upon His own Image and has said to His 
Son, ““Thou art Mine.”” The Son, gazing back at the Father, has 
replied in the plenitude of His Sonship, “I am Thine.’’ This was 
the generation of the Son by the Father. God the Son wished to 
communicate this attitude of Selfless Love and of dependence on 
the Father to all creation through mankind. Therefore He said to 
the human nature which He took from our Lady what the Father 
had said to Him from all eternity, ‘“Thou art Mine,” and that 
human nature replied more fully than any other could ever reply 
(since in it there was no human personality), ‘I am Thine.”’ This 
was the Jncarnation. But still another process, transubstantiation, 
was to be necessary before all creation could voice its full depend- 
ence on God. The Son of God-made-Man then would say to the 
substance of bread and wine, ‘“Thou art Mine,” and they would 
answer, ‘I am Thine,’’ and be changed into Himself. And so when 
man received this divine food, instead of changing it into himself, 
he would gradually be changed into Christ and all his activity 
would be caught up as part of the utterance of the divine Word 


saying to the Father, “I am Thine.” 
H. B. 


————————— LL SSS 


He (King St. Louis) asked me if I washed the feet 
of the poor on Holy Thursday. “Sire,” said I, “it would 
make me sick! The feet of these villains will I not 
wash.” “In truth,” said he, “that was ill said; for you 
should never disdain what God did for our teaching.” 
—Joinville’s Chronicle of the Crusade of St. Louis. 
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WHOM SHALL WE LOVE? 


ODAY is Sunday and I went to the ten o'clock Mass. 

Usually I go to the high Mass at eleven o'clock, for it is a 

pleasure to listen to our fine choir of men and boys and 

to hear the sermons. In our parish, you understand, noth- 

ing is spared to make the high Mass a thing of beauty. 
Perhaps it was a pity to miss it today—not to watch the elite 
march up the center aisle to their reserved pews, not to see the ush- 
ers giving out the little leaflet missals and wearing their white 
carnations. 


But at the ten o'clock Mass one misses few of the advantages the 
rector wishes his Sunday congregations to enjoy. We still hear 
good sermons. We still participate in the blessings of the holy 
Sacrifice. We still see the white carnations. And we get a copy of 
the Parish Bulletin each month. 


The Parish Bulletin was revealing today. There was an outline 
of the meaning of Lent and what Catholics ought to do during 
this season. There was a notice that a famous preacher would 
conduct a series of sermons for the next five Sundays on moral 
and dogmatic subjects. There was the news that an inquiry class 
was being started for non-Catholics by one of the resident priests. 
There was the quarterly report of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
a reference to a new and estimable Catholic magazine, a reminder 
about the noon-day Mass during Lent, and a page devoted to the 
sad story that Sunday Vespers was not well attended. 

Our parish is one of the finest in the East, a parish where more 
than $141,000.00 was realized in one year through collections, 
pew rent, shrines, bequests and school tuition. Yet it is going 
to take more than a page in the Parish Bulletin, more than a 
preacher at Sunday Vespers, more than a group of competent 
musicians, to put a love of the liturgy in many of our people. 
For they are nearly all individualists, with faint notion of what 
is meant by “love thy neighbor’ or the communal scope of the 
Church of Christ. They assist at Mass each in his own fashion, 
some with beads, others with books of novena prayers, some with 
neither of these, having no notion that everyone assisting at a 
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WHOM SHALL WE LOVE? 


Mass is meant to be spiritually united to all others doing the same. 
They know what a missal is, certainly—but why say a lot of 
long prayers out of a book? That is the priest’s job. 


I know the pastor and his assistants do not expect a house to be 
heated without fuel, or a motor to run without energy. Yet appar- 
ently they expect a congregation to appreciate Vespers when it has 
only the vaguest notion of what is meant by praying with one’s 
neighbor, of offering with him to God the holy sacrifice of the 
Mass. 


Probably the modern apathy concerning common prayer has 
its root in economics and politics. Theoretically we may admit we 
are all brothers in the Church, the mystical body of Christ, but 
when it comes down to cold facts we are generally on our own. 
Each child born in our land has a chance to be president, a million- 
aire, a self-made person through his own initiative. Our fathers 
came to this New World to be free, religiously and politically. 
We, their descendants, are reaping the harvest of this ideal. We 
accumulate our own little capital; we work to get the things we 
consider necessary and desirable. We consider minding our own 
business a virtue highly to be esteemed. We choose the type of 
clothes we wear, the car we drive, the toothpaste that appeals to 
us. And we pray along the same lines—in a manner that appeals 
to us. For is there a law that says we must use a missal when 
assisting at Mass? That expressly forbids the recitation of the 
rosary during this time, or novena prayers to St. Mary of Egypt? 

In an article appearing some years ago in ORATE FRATRES, 
Donald Attwater summed up the conditions as follows: 


The liturgy of the Church is cast in a form entirely foreign to the 
civilization of today; we offer forms of public worship to people 
whose mental outlook and life make it all but impossible for them to 
worship in that way. . . . The forms of worship favored by the 
Westerner of today are the rosary, Benediction, stations of the cross, 
... forms of worship that are simple and in a language the Westerner 
understands, that enable him to indulge the emotions of piety, re- 
morse and yearning that the cinema has encouraged him to let rip. 


As baptized Christians, we are really and truly brothers and 
sisters in Jesus Christ, and when we receive the holy Eucharist 
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this union is most perfectly reached, for then we not only receive 
the King of Kings—in Him we receive each other. 


Now there is no doubt that many people are not very keen 
about receiving each other. They have a little complex that revolts 
against the incorrect grammar their laundress uses, the taste in hats 
of the woman three pews ahead. They have a regular Chinese 
Wall of their own—inclosing themselves and acquaintances of 
similar tastes and capacities. But after all, what is wrong about 
that? Is this not a free country? Is there a law which tells us 
whom we shall love? 


A few years ago there appeared a highly unusual novel by the 
Scotch novelist, Bruce Marshall, which later was made into a suc- 
cessful stage play on Broadway. The chief character, Malachy 
Murdoch, a priest of the Order of St. Benedict, is a humble little 
man who is frequently troubled by the knowledge that it is hard 
to love one’s neighbor all the time. One day, however, Father 
Malachy finds the neighbor problem more than difficult. He is in 
a third-class smoking compartment of the London and North 
Eastern Railway. Not far away is a fat man with a very red face 
and near him is a middle-aged woman with a peaky, shiny nose 
and an amorphous black hat... . 


The priest was distracted from his meditation. It was impossible, 
he told himself, with a wry little mental smile, to think competently 
of the Father and the Son and of the Holy Ghost proceeding from 
Both, with such a bulging red face in front of him and such a 
peaky, peering woman. . . . How hard it was here below, with the 
material and temporal crowding out the spiritual and eternal, to love 
one’s neighbor—how hard yet how necessary! For the soul behind 
that bulging red face had been redeemed by Christ just as surely as 
had his own, and our blessed Lord, while He hung on the cross, had 
seen the funny little dent in the middle of the peaky, peering wom- 
an’s nose just as clearly as He had seen the broad, bland visage of 
Pope Pius XI, and, so merciful was He, loved it just as much... . 


Father Malachy Murdoch of the Order of St. Benedict was a 
good and holy man. The story eventually shows him working a 
miracle so that our Lord may be brought to the consciousness 
of Presbyterian Edinburgh. But Father Malachy’s holiness was 
rooted in humility, and in his humility he put his finger on one 
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WHOM SHALL WE LOVE? 


of the sore spots of today’s social order—the lack of love among 
peoples, manifesting itself in all manner of ways—wars, greed, 
social injustice, prejudice—and, in many Catholics, in a novel 
type of intolerance—the ‘‘hands off me”’ type of prayer, the apathy 
toward the liturgy. All of which may be said to be a result of the 
struggle for individual advancement, the “mind your own busi- 
ness” attitude of so many people. For the way in which worship 
is carried out is primarily the effect, not the cause, of a manner of 
life and thought; the Roman liturgy as we have it today is a 
result of an historical process of living—and the contemporary 
process of living is in an almost exact opposite to the values of 
that liturgy. 

Today we have in our parish what the rector fondly calls “‘one 
of the finest choral aggregations in the country,”” composed of 
some fifty men and boys. The organ, also ‘‘one of the finest in 
the country,”’ is presided over by a young man who is an unques- 
tioned authority on church music. All in all, the parish has gained 
an enviable reputation in the field of choral art throughout the city. 
Its choir has even performed at New York’s Town Hall on several 
occasions. 

I am a music lover. I admire the technical abilities of our choir 
master and the splendid tonal effects which his young boy sopranos 
are able to achieve. But I do not honestly believe that he and his 
choir are adding anything to the Catholic family spirit in our 
parish. When high Mass (or any Mass for that matter) is cele- 
brated, there should be two groups involved—the priest, who, by 
reason of the powers of ordination is fitted to offer Sacrifice to 
God, and the people whom he represents and who offer the Sacri- 
fice through him. But in our church it would seem that there are 
three groups—the priest, the choir to render responses in four- 
part harmony, and the congregation to sit back and listen to their 
efforts. 

This article does not pretend to be a plea for Gregorian chant 
or a new reading of the Motu Proprio, but it does pretend to for- 
ward one speculation! 

What if the $7,730.28 expended in our parish during one year 
for choral services and the $11,253.43 expended for organ repairs 
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had been given over to educational instruction among the laity? 
Would more genuine value have resulted to the people, or less? 

Supposing the congregation had been taught to sing the Mass? 
Little children learn the Missa de Angelis without much trouble. 
Small boys can muster enough Latin to make the responses at 
Mass. It is in assisting, uniting as a family at the holy Sacrifice, 
that Catholics really achieve unity, really glimpse the first, faint 
idea of what is meant by brotherly and neighborly love. But is 
this what we get from our choir, so technically excellent that it has 
had occasion to sing many times on a coast to coast hook-up? Is 
this the way our parish is going to learn love of the liturgy, an 
appreciation of communal prayer? The very fact that the chanting 
of Vespers on Sunday afternoons by the same choral unit cannot 
draw a reasonable number of people is proof positive that it is 
not. The hearing of Mass on Sundays is a matter of precept, with 
music an incidental. Assistance at Vespers is a matter of choice, 
and—no matter how well the choir performs—when it comes to 
music there is always the radio on Sunday afternoons. 

Those of us who appreciate an artistic rendering of motets and 
sacred songs would undoubtedly writhe at having to listen to 
congregational singing where Mrs. O'Flaherty bungles the Kyrie 
and deaf old men mispronounce their Latin. But these things are 
all externals, as Father Malachy Murdoch realized when he looked 
at his unprepossessing companions. Always underneath there is 
the eternal truth—the sense of kinship through Christ which our 
modern manner of living does so much to thwart. We are all our 
brother’s keepers, whether we wish it or not. But until the secret 
of communal prayer is less of a secret, until something is done to 
make us nearer, one to another, we shall be strangers, even in our 
own hearts. For as St. John wrote long ago: “If a man love not 
his neighbor whom he hath seen, how shall he love God whom 
he hath not seen?’’ And if we love not God, dwelling in our neigh- 
bor, what shall we do, whither shall we go, whom shall we love? 
And what shall we do about Vespers? 


MARY FABYAN WINDEATT 
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THE BLESSING OF A NEW SOLDIER 


ARTENE, in his famous De Antiquis Ecclesiae Riti- 
bus (II, 666), comments at some length on the 
rite of blessing a new soldier, as contained in the 
Roman Pontifical. Evidently he did not quite 
relish the thought of a solemn, churchly blessing 

on instruments of destruction, and he sets about ‘‘cushioning’’ the 
shock which he seems to feel his readers likewise experience at the 
intelligence. ‘“The Church abhors bloodshed,’’ he writes, ‘‘and 
even after a most careful search of a very large number of manu- 
scripts, I have been unable to discover any blessing of a new sol- 
dier in the ancient pontifical books.’’ Bloodshed is in fact so foreign 
to the specifically priestly and liturgical function of the Church, 
that, as he points out earlier in the same volume (col. 13), a sol- 
dier’s career has since earliest times been an impediment to promo- 
tion to holy orders—Archbishop Turpin, of Song of Roland 
fame, and the armored bishops of the Sire de Joinville’s Memoirs, 
would not therefore seem to have been in the best ecclesiastical 
tradition. 


The present text is found in its entirety in the Pontifical of 
Durandus, dating from the thirteenth century, although elements 
of the rite itself go back almost two centuries earlier. The great 
authority enjoyed by this Pontifical soon won general acceptance 
for the ceremony throughout the West. In Rome, however, the 
pontifical ceremonial books held out against it until late in the 
fifteenth century. 


The term “‘soldier’’ in the title (““De Benedictione Novi Mili- 
tts’) beyond a doubt signifies “‘knight,”” with all that the name 
traditionally connotes of chivalry and high idealism. Perhaps the 
most striking impression received on reading the text is the degree 
of personal initiative and responsibility which the prayers presup- 
pose the knight to exercise in warfare. For this reason, if for no 
other, the rite would be inappropriate (at least in its entirety) in 
our own day, when the individual soldier is usually no more than 
a cog in a mechanized and ruthless war machine. The prayers 
themselves could however serve admirably for private use: for the 
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sentiments they so beautifully express are such as every man bear- 
ing arms must strive to keep alive within himself if he is truly 
to be a Christian soldier. 


A knight may be created and blessed on any day, in any place, or at any 
hour; but if be is to be created at the solemn service of holy Mass, the 
prelate performs the function after the Mass is over, at the faldstool 
placed before the middle of the altar, standing or sitting as occasion re- 
quires; he wears the same vestments in which he celebrated or assisted at 
the Sacrifice. If however the rite is to take place outside of holy Mass, be 
wears the stole over the rochet, or over the surplice, if he is a religious. 
And first of all, standing with head bared, he blesses the sword (should 
the same not yet have been blessed), which, freed from its scabbard, is 
held out towards him by a kneeling person. He says: 


¥. Our help is in the name of the Lord. 
FR’. Who made heaven and earth. 

¥. O Lord, hear my prayer. 

. And let my cry come unto Thee. 

. The Lord be with you. 

. And with thy spirit. 


a4 2 


Let us pray. 


Hear our prayers, we beseech Thee, O Lord, and with the right hand 
of Thy majesty deign to bless > this sword, with which this Thy servant 
desires to be girded: that it may be used in the defence of churches, of 
widows and orphans, and of all God’s servants, against the fury of the 
pagans and heretics, and that it may arouse dismay and terror among all 
other scheming enemies. Through Christ our Lord. R. Amen. 


Let us pray. 


Bless > this sword, O holy Lord, Father almighty, eternal God, by the 
invocation of Thy holy name, and by the coming of Jesus Christ Thy 
Son, our Lord, and by the gift of the Holy Ghost the Paraclete: that 
Thy servant, who on this day is girded with it for love of Thee, may 
trample under foot visible enemies, and obtaining in all things victory, 
may himself remain always unharmed. Through Christ our Lord. PB. 
Amen. 

Then he says, standing as before (Ps. 143, 1-3): 

Blessed be the Lord my God, who teaches my hands to do battle,* and 
my fingers to fight. 

My mercy and my refuge: * my helper and my deliverer. 

My protector in whom I have placed my trust: * who brings a people 
under my dominion. 


te 
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BLESSING A SOLDIER 


Glory be to the Father, etc. 

Y. Save Thy servant, O Lord. 

R. For he hopes in Thee, my God. 

Y. Be to him, O Lord, a tower of strength. 
R. Before the face of the enemy. 

Y. Lord, hear my prayer. 

FR’. And let my cry come unto Thee. 

V. The Lord be with you. 

R. And with thy spirit. 


Let us pray. 


Holy Lord, Father almighty, eternal God, who alone orderest and 
rightly disposest all things: who to curb the malice of the wicked and to 
safeguard justice hast by a salutary disposition allowed to men on earth 
the use of the sword, and hast willed that a military profession be estab- 
lished for the protection of the people; who, moreover, through blessed 
John speaking to the soldiers who came to him in the desert hast com- 
manded that they disturb no one but be satisfied with their pay: we 
humbly implore Thy mercy, O Lord, that as Thou didst grant to David, 
Thy servant, the power to overcome Goliath, and didst make Judas 
Machabaeus to triumph over the fierceness of the nations who called not 
upon Thy name; so Thou wouldst, in Thy heavenly compassion, grant to 
this Thy servant, who newly put his neck to the yoke of military service, 
strength and courage to defend faith and justice, and impart to him an 
increase of faith, hope and charity. Instil in him fear of Thee as well as 
love, give him humility, perseverance, obedience, and a good patience; 
dispose him wholly to good, that he hurt no one unjustly with this 
sword, or any other, but rather defend with it all just and right things. 
And as he is being promoted from a lesser rank to a higher degree of mili- 
tary honor, so may he likewise put off the old man and his acts, and put 
on the new: that he may fear Thee, rightly worship Thee, avoid the com- 
pany of the faithless, and extend his charity to his fellowmen. May he 
faithfully live up to his resolution in all things, and ever perform his 
duty with justice. Through Christ our Lord. R. Amen. 

Then he sprinkles the sword with holy water. 

If however the sword is already blessed, all the foregoing is omitted. 
After this the bishop sits, receives the mitre, and gives the unsheathed 
sword into the right hand of the new knight kneeling before him, saying: 

Receive this sword, in the name of the Father > and of the Son > 
and of the Holy > Ghost, and use it for your defence and that of the 
holy Church of God, for the confusion of the enemies of the cross of 
Christ and of the Christian faith; and, as far as human frailty will permit, 
harm no one with it unjustly:' which may He grant who with the 








‘The twofold repetition of this injunction within the space of a short cere- 
mony such as the present is significant. It is as if the Church wished to under- 
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Father and the Holy Ghost lives and reigns for ever and ever. 8. Amen. 

The sword is then returned to the scabbard, and the bishop girds the 
new knight with it, saying: 

Be girded with your sword upon your thigh, O valiant one; but remem- 
ber that not by the sword, but by faith, did the saints conquer kingdoms." 

Girded with the sword, the new knight rises, draws the sword out of 
the scabbard, brandishes it in a manly fashion three times, wipes it on his 
left arm, and puts it back into the scabbard. 

Then the bishop gives him the kiss of peace, saying: 

Peace be with you. 

Again the bishop receives the drawn sword into his right hand, and 
with it strikes the new knight kneeling before him three times lightly on 
the shoulders, meanwhile saying once: 

Be thou a peace-loving warrior, strong, faithful, devoted to God. 

After the sword is returned to the sheath, the bishop with his right hand 
gives the new knight a light blow on the cheek, saying: 

Be aroused from the sleep of wickedness, and keep watch in the faith of 
Christ and an honorable repute. 

Other knights present buckle spurs on their new companion, while the 
bishop, seated, says the antiphon: 

Handsome above the children of -men, O valiant one, be thou girded 
with your sword upon your thigh. 

The bishop rises, and after the mitre is removed, turns towards the new 
knight, saying: 

Y. The Lord be with you. 

R. And with thy spirit. 


Let us pray. 


Almighty, eternal God, pour forth upon this Thy servant, who desires 
to be girded with this illustrious sword, the grace of Thy blessing >, 
and because he relies on the strength of Thy right hand, let him be 
armed against all things harmful by Thy heavenly protection, in order 
that he be not perturbed in this life by any tempests of war. Through 
Christ our Lord. R. Amen. 

After this prayer has been said, the new knight kisses the hand of the 
bishop; and having put off the sword and spurs, he departs in peace. 








“This prayer and the following rather bloody rubric derive from the rite 
of coronation of a king, for whom the sword, among other things, signifies 
the power of jurisdiction, and the right to enforce it, even to the taking of 
lives. 
score—and guard against—the notorious fact that passions of war dim man’s 
power of discernment, or through their brutalizing effects, extinguish the will 
for such discernment altogether. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 


LITURGICAL FASCISM? 
HE LITURGICAL aspect of society is one of hierarchical 


and organic order. There is, of course, no ready-made pat- 

tern or recipe for a ‘‘liturgical’’ society. The very notion is 

a distortion. Things are not that simple and concrete, 

rather they are delicate. The people whom Pascal calls 
“esprits geometriques,”’ as opposed to the “‘esprits fins,”’ will always 
have a hard time finding out what this is all about, because they 
prefer the obvious and ‘“‘square’’ things and fear lofty and subtle 
conceptions. At the risk of being listed among the incorrigible 
highbrows, we nevertheless repeat that there is an ‘‘atmospheric’”’ 
relation between a period which has a “‘liturgical’’ mind, and its 
vision (and realization) of a society equally sound in its set-up. 
How can a generation which has a clear grasp of the mystical body 
be entirely estranged from an equally organic conception of secular 
society, unless this generation forgets about the supreme anti-mani- 
chean principle of the liturgy: consecrare mundum, its task to inte- 
grate the incarnation? 


The medicine-man idea of religion in so many of our contempo- 
raries who “‘practice’’ some faith is certainly not a meteoric mass 
cast down from somewhere into the middle of an otherwise beau- 
tifully integrated sociological world-view. Nineteenth and twen- 
tieth century piety are just as much reciprocally related with our 
chaotic world conditions, as Bernard’s and Francis’ piety were a 
reflection of their age, which was that of dying feudalism and 
rising “‘bourgeoisim.’’ Thus, there is a mood, an atmosphere, 
which is mutual between the architecture of our contemporary 
religion on the one hand, and our body social and its ideological 
and emotional superstructure on the other. 


Even unchangeable dogma and morals are affected by shifts in 
emphasis. Or why is the common consciousness at one time more 
aware of the transfiguring, consecrating power of the Church, and 
at other times of things which are closer to Christianity’s moral 
side? I would not dare say this also was just a ‘‘meteoric”’ affair, or 
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that the Holy Spirit was working all these things in a vacuum. 
That would be against the “‘mood” of the very fact of Christ's 
incarnation. The weighty words of St. John’s first chapter, ‘‘and 
the Word was made flesh,”’ carry with them a whole new arrange- 
ment of God’s relation to His creation. There is no sphere of 
personality which is not affected by it, and there is no realm of 
the spirit which is excluded from being entangled with ‘‘human- 
ity’’ in this universe. 


Nobody viewing this great new kingdom which concretizes 
itself in sacramental mysteries and in the Church, can help noticing 
that the element of force, constraint and coercion is absolutely 
non-existent in it. Gentleness, freedom, spontaneity, warmth and 
mercy are the scents which fuse into the sacramental atmosphere. 
It found perhaps its finest articulate expression in the great hymn 
venerating the Giver and Enlivener of it all, the sequence of Whit- 
sunday: Veni Sancte Spiritus, Pater, Dator, riga, flecte, sana, etc. 

Another quality is the organic character of the liturgical world- 
view. There is nothing iron or stonelike, no abruptness, no harsh- 
ness, Wherever we look there is plantlike growth, patience. There 
is the same free rhythm as sun and moon create in nature. 


A third quality is the ease and completeness of its order. If we 
forget for a minute what customs and excrescences, agglomerations 
and prunings have done to our existing liturgy, if we take the ideal 
type of breviary, e.g., the monastic breviary, we have the best bal- 
anced, best proportioned and most harmonious “‘kosmos’’ imagin- 
able. First things are first and second things are second, at least in 
the books, even if later centuries have sometimes played havoc 
with the original architecture. If anywhere subsidiary things are 
subsidiary, they are so in our liturgy, and a classical order reigns 
supreme. Just look at our Roman Church year, at our Mass! Even 
an esthete will find very little to criticize, while a specialist in 
dogma will be surprised to find how little there is of that distor- 
tion, over-emphasis and favoritism for one angle or one truth 
which is so common among half-educated Catholics and in our 
second-hand religious literature. 

Thus liturgy creates a mentzlity which is very much that of 
the gospel; and vice versa, the liturgical spirit will be sought after 
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by those who either have consciously analyzed the disease of our 
age or whose sound instincts make them feel unwittingly that here 
is a great remedy, first, for their own person, secondly for the body 
Catholic, and thirdly for the woild. 

Yet in the old world, in France, England, Italy, Spain and 
Austria, not to speak of Germany, it seems that some of the very 
leaders of the liturgical renascence were deceived by the satanic 
counterfeit of Christian ‘‘order,’’ fascism. It has been the great 
temptation of our century. Why? Because it talked about better 
morals, a tougher youth, protection of the family, paternal solici- 
tude for the underdog, destruction of sinister international powers, 
patriotism, the woman’s natural place in soceity, all things which 
sounded so Christian. Together with it went a stronge sense of 
order and discipline—but not the Christian one which is built on 
the Holy Spirit rather than on the Gestapo or the Ovra! They 
did not see that this thing imposed from above was not the same 
discipline and order which they felt so much in the Church, and 
which grows out of free consciences, inner coercion, faith and 
God’s grace. And then there was, of course, the hideous spectre of 
Bolshevism which scared the wits out of them. There was the bad 
example of rotten politics in their short-lived democracies. There 
was the insight that our contemporary economic system was rap- 
idly coagulating into enormous mass-affairs, monopolies, world- 
wide and all-embracing, and crowding out the chances of individ- 
uals, of whole classes. 

There was also the pseudo-liturgy of nationalism, a purer emo- 
tion than greed and sensualism, something comparatively more 
noble than the passions displayed on screens, stages, society pages 
and in salons. There was the temptation to have the state and the 
police ‘‘with us” in our effort to re-moralize our God-forgetting 
and demoralized society. “If we could only sit back with the 
answer and do a little ‘back-seat driving’ with our sound Catholic 
principles, maybe this new ‘order’ would not be so bad! At least 
let us try.’’ Finally, there was the fear of missing the ‘“‘wave of 
the future.’’ So again they lightheartedly said: ‘‘Let us try.”’ 

Try the impossible? But what did Paul say? ““You cannot drink 
the cup of the Lord and the cup of devils; you cannot be partakers 
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of the table of the Lord and of the table of devils’ (1. Cor. 
10:21). 

The liturgy is built on the great truth of analogia entis, the trust 
that the world somehow mirrors God. Its concreteness, its apparent 
anthropomorphisms, its use of matter in signs and symbols, is all 
based on this trust. Therefore we also expect society to reflect 
God’s creation; but God’s, who rather admitted sin, hell, damna- 
tion, than to have a clockwork running like a smooth machine 
with predetermined, blind cogs and wheels. The rebellion of Luci- 
fer and the sin of Adam testify that God wanted no totalitarian, 
faultlessly efficient, engine-like world, for He ‘‘can write straight 
with crooked lines,”’ as St. Augustine has said. 

Therefore, minds educated by the living Church, which breathes 
in her prayers, and nourishes us in her mysteries, abhor all forms 
of totalitarianism; and no medieval nostalgic longing after a 
“‘closed’’ Christian world, a new Christian empire, after a renewed 
wedding of the “two swords’ (Emperor and Pope, Police and 
Chancery), no such apparent parallelism should have fooled those 
who ought to have known and. seen the real meaning of all this 
wondrous reflection of God in His world. 

Is it then surprising that the intellectual brothers of these same 
people, knowing the mysteries of Christ, look with growing 
apprehension on new, alarming phenomena: first, totalitarianism, 
“the cold way,’’ as Christopher Dawson pointed out long ago. 
Without goose-step, parades, Gestapo, and concentration camps 
totalitarianism may come in the disguise of ‘“‘hygiene,’’ welfare 
laws, ‘‘mobocracy,”’ party intolerance, collective vulgarization, eu- 
thanasia, standardized culture. Secondly, “‘statism,’’ the child of 
growing monopoly capitalism and war economy. The economic 
units become too big to be private any longer. They outgrow the 
private sphere. They embrace a whole country; they grow so 
powerful that they control the government or are absorbed by the 
government. Then government, bureaucracy, the party member- 
ship, the managers will be the lords of mankind and will enslave 
man. In Europe many Catholics decided that they would rather 
have as their master totalitarianism with an ideology and with its 
glamor, than totalitarianism without that romantic and heroic 
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ideology, i.e., than the naked rule of finance and production, and 
the drab facts of economics, government health and public welfare. 
This un-ideological totalitarianism seemed more ‘“‘unliturgical”’ 
than the other. 

Yet this is the familiar black and white pattern which in the 
years between 1936 and 1939 exclaimed, “‘rather fascist than 
red,’’ as if there were nothing left to choose but these two diseases! 
Now that the spectre of a New World version of totalitarianism 
looms at not so far a distance, and we have to fear that war 
efficiency may trap us in our own devices and make us all the pow- 
erless tools of one big moloch—State, government, bureaucracy, 
controlled by whatever powerful man or organization seizes it— 
temptations of defeatism also loom before Christians of this hemi- 
sphere. And most insidious is the temptation to look around for 
the most suitable and most promising group of potential drivers 
of the new monster, to sell our support to It or to Him for a seat 
in the back of his wagon, hoping he will let us do some back-seat 
directing. 

Yet our world conception, which we gained through a re-born 
vision of the sacramental aspect of the universe and through the 
warning example of those who tried the same unworthy, defeatist 
game in Europe, tell us to go straight and remain on our own. 
This is not a time for politics, but for decisions. We can best 
serve humanity by devising new checks and controls for the obvi- 
ously necessary growth of state interference and the unavoidable 
inflation of bureaucracy. Quadragesimo Anno contains the first 
hints of the direction we have to follow in what it says about the 
element of ‘“‘subsidiarity’’ in society. By grouping and organizing 
from below with clean, local self-government in professional units, 
in local unions, in credit unions and cooperatives, we still can 
create organs to express the will of the people and avoid being run 
by bureaucratic and economic spectres through propaganda, the 
coercion of pressure and police. But this demands another thing 
kindled and inspired by our liturgy: the sacrifice of comfort, a new 
interest in our neighbor, and the will to take responsibilities. 


H. A. R. 
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WITH OUR READERS 


HE “‘paradox’’ of Christianity is nowhere more evident than 

in the consummation of our Savior’s redemptive work. Death 
and life, sorrowful passion and glorious resurrection, coalesce to 
form a single transforming reality. Good Friday and Easter Sun- 
day are the two facets of the feast of feasts of the Christian Dispen- 
sation, the magna charta of the Christian way of life. And since 
the Pasch is the climax of the life-work of Christ, it must likewise 
be the one fact in the light of which the true significance of Chris- 
tian endeavor can be validly understood. 

Such indeed is the case. Christ’s Pasch is the divine keystone 
that unites into a strong and unshakeable arch pointing heaven- 
ward the two pillars of Christian culture: 1) detachment from 
all creature, and 2) wholehearted affirmation of the essential 
goodness and worth of all that is. Only in the light of Jesus’ death 
and rising do these necessary but seemingly contradictory charac- 
teristics of an integrally Christian outlook achieve true meaning 
and harmony. 

The first characteristic is detachment from created good. Our 
citizenship is a heavenly one, our true Love is the divine Allness. 
The very bonds we form with fellow Christians in the parochial 
community are so many reminders of the transient and interme- 
diary nature of our human attachments: for a “‘parish’’ means 
nothing else than a temporary ‘‘sojourning,’’ an enforced pause on 
our way to God. Detachment simply means to have a true scale 
of values: to recognize, and accept with one’s will, that God's 
image and vesture are not the ultimate good. “‘Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God.’’ Only minds that have grasped this truth, and only 
hearts that have striven to carry it into effect, will be able to accept 
without inward revolt Christ’s lesson about the lilies that spin 
not, the birds that sow not. Because the fall made us all prone to 
sin, i.e., prone to prefer creatures to God, prone to neglect all striv- 
ing for detachment, we are all of us at least on speaking terms 
with the devil of materialism. To some of us he is boon compan- 
ion. With others he is an unrecognized servant in our household. 
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And only the violence of Christ’s suffering and passion avails 
against him: His death in which we gradually steep ourselves 
through the penance and prayer of Lent. Good Friday, therefore, 
and the forty days that precede it, are the well-spring of the Chris- 
tian spirit of detachment. 

The second charasteristic of a Catholic outlook is affirmation. 
God’s image and vesture are only His image and vesture. But they 
are His. And we cannot hope to honor God by contemning what 
He Himself has willed to be, the overflow of His divine benevo- 
lence. Our affirmation, moreover, is essentially different from the 
humanism of the good pagan. Christ has risen from the dead. His 
body is a glorious body. And therefore the world can never again 
be the same. As by His incarnation He in root recapitulated all 
creation in Himself and reconciled it to God, so by His resurrection 
He radically initiated the process of the world’s transfiguration. 
Henceforth, creatures are not merely good because they come from 
God’s own hands; in the glorified body of Christ they have been 
called to consecration in the sacramental life. And the human 
body, far from being a mere instrument of the soul, has through 
the triumph of Christ’s body been given a goal of glory of its 
own which far surpasses anything that a merely naturalistic body- 
cult could have devised. As Christ’s death is the source of our 
strength in the work of asceticism and detachment, so is His resur- 
rection the principle of Christian humanism and affirmation. 

The history of the world without Christ has been a see-sawing 
between a sour Gnostic exaggeration of detachment, or a Buddhis- 
tic flight from physical reality, and an unlicensed, unlimited affir- 
mation of this world’s goods. The latter tendency has certainly 
had the upperhand in our own day. We are already tasting ashes. 
And before the more complete affirmation implicit in the paschal 
triumph can take place for us, we must together, as a people and 
civilization, undertake the prior task of detachment. The most 
obvious thing about the glory of Easter Sunday is that it follows 
Good Friday and Lent. 

¢ 

SISTER MARY DONALD, B.V.M., of Mundelein College, Chi- 

cago, continues to start off each issue of O. F. right foot forward 
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with her competent translations of seasonal prayers from other 
liturgies DOM ERNEST KILZER succeeded Father Virgil as pro- 
fessor of philosophy and college dean.—H. B. is a nun, who at the 
cost of considerable personal sacrifice is writing this series of articles 
in order to help other teachers bring the liturgy to their pupils as 
she herself has so splendidly done.—Well known for her modern 
biographies of old and not so old saints (Saints in the Sky), MAry 
FABYAN WINDEATT is also deeply interested in the liturgical move- 
ment as the way of producing saints of our own generation.— 
H. A. R. surpasses himself in a tract which is both timely and 
vitally important. 


A NOTE ON MARRIAGE 


N EVENT of some importance for Catholic students of soci- 

ology and social philosophy is the recent appearance in an 
English translation by Dom Thomas Hanley, O.S.B., of the val- 
uable study La Famille by Dr. Jacques Leclercq, professor of ethics 
at the University of Louvain, under the title Marriage and the 
Family. In view of the otherwise great merits of the book there is 
reason for regret that it does something less than justice to several 
recent studies on marriage by writers like Herbert Doms, Dietrich 
v. Hildebrand, Matthias Laros, and Norbert Rocholl, when it 
says of them: ‘“These writers appear to have come under the influ- 
ence of the movement of free love ethics. . . . They apparently be- 
lieve it to be their duty to adapt Catholic ethics to what they 
consider the demands of the spirit of our time’ (p. 13). This is a 
harsh judgment, especially inasmuch as the author a few lines later 
almost identifies himself with their views when he shows dissatis- 
faction with “‘the somewhat crude discrimination of the two ends 
Or purposes of marriage,” by saying that “‘it is too simple, and 
even partially false, to set the continuation and the happiness of the 
married couple in opposition to each other.” 

In this connection it is of some interest to know that an earlier 
widely used English translation of the encyclical on marriage by 
Pope Pius XI through a serious oversight omitted a paragraph of 
the original Latin text, the importance of which received additional! 
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emphasis from the discussion by the above-mentioned writers on 
the meaning and purpose of marriage. Catholic teaching on mar- 
riage, as it finds expression in some treatises on moral theology and 
philosophy and also in the wording of the Canon Law, by distin- 
guishing primary from secondary ends, has seemed to put undue 
weight on the perpetuation of the human race as the purpose and 
justification of marriage, at the expense of the welfare and happi- 
ness of the marriage partners themselves. Speaking of procreation 
as the primary end and mutual assistance as the secondary end 
seemed to make the latter less important or even only a means 
instrumental to the perpetuation of the human race. That this 
view does not do full justice to the complete doctrinal position 
of the Church appears more clearly from the tenor and the empha- 
sis of the paragraph once omitted but included in later editions 
of the English translation of the encyclical Casti Conubiu. Here is 
the paragraph in the original Latin: ‘“‘Haec autem conjugum inte- 
rior conformatio, hoc assiduum sese invicem perficiendi studium, 
verissima quadam ratione, ut docet Catechismus Romanus, etiam 
primaria matrimoni causa et ratio dici potest, si tamen matrimo- 
nium non pressius ut institutum ad prolem rite proceandam edu- 
candamque, sed latius ut totius vitae communio, consuetudo, socie- 
tas accipiatur’’ (our italics). The current popular translation ren- 
ders the passage as follows: ‘““This mutual inward moulding of 
husband and wife, this determined effort to perfect each other, can 
in a very real sense, as the Roman Catechism teaches, be said to be 
the chief reason and purpose of matrimony, provided matrimony 
be looked at not in the restricted sense as instituted for the proper 
conception and education of the child, but more widely as the 
blending of life as a whole and the mutual interchange and sharing 
thereof.”’ 

The part of the Roman Catechism (part ii, ch. viii, quest. 13) 
to which the encyclical refers speaks of the motives and ends of 
marriage in an order different from the Code of Canon Law. 
Where the latter puts procreation first, the Roman Catechism men- 
tions mutual assistance and companionship in the first place, pro- 
creation second, and the remedial function of marriage last. Here is 
the wording of the Catechism issued by the Council of Trent: 
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‘‘We have now to explain why man and woman should be joined 
in marriage. First of all, nature itself by an instinct implanted in 
both sexes impels them to such companionship, and this is further 
encouraged by the hope of mutual assistance in bearing more easily 
the discomforts of life and the infirmities of old age. A second 
reason for marriage is the desire of family. . . . A third reason has 
been added, as a consequence of the fall of our first parents. On 
account of the loss of original innocence the passions began to 
rise in rebellion against right reason; and man, conscious of his 
own frailty and unwilling to fight the battles of the flesh, is sup- 
plied by marriage with an antidote by which to avoid sins of lust.” 

The order of importance indicated by the wording of Canon 
Law (canon 1016, § 1) can be understood to be required by the 
purpose pursued by al! positive legislation, namely the promotion 
of the common welfare of men, in this case the common welfare 
of the Church. The emphasis on the perpetuation of the human 
race is an emphasis upon what the common good of the Church 
requires, and needs to be understood in terms of the purpose aimed 
at by any positive legislation, which is not primarily concerned 
with the individual but with the well-being of society. 

There would seem to be warrant sufficient in official statements 
of the Church against an oversimplification that would make of 
the mutual perfection, happiness, and love of the married couple 
something secondary in the sense of unimportant, or secondary in 
the sense of being merely instrumental, as though the attainment 
of the first purpose even when the other purposes are not attained 
were the only concern of the Church. The various ends of mar- 
riage might better be considered as coordinate rather than subordi- 
nate to each other. 

ERNEST KILZER, O.S.B. 


PSALMODY AS POPULAR PRAYER 


OR QUITE a number of years we have been singing the Holy 
Name Vespers in English in our mission churches in Nassau, 
Bahama Islands. The regular Gregorian psalm tones are used for 
the psalms and the Magnificat. It is astonishing with what spirit 
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the natives (almost all negroes) take part. The Holy Name Ves- 
pers quickly became, and still is, the most popular evening devo- 
tion. Primarily intended to get the men more interested in coming 
to Sunday evening services, especially on the second Sunday of 
the month (Holy Name Sunday), it has done its share to attract 
not only the men but also many women. In some mission churches 
it is sung twice a month, and has been found very useful for more 
solemn occasions. At one of the missions the Gradual Psalms are, 
in addition, sung at the Thursday evening Holy Hour. 


Why does the singing of psalms appeal so much to these peo- 
ple? One reason is that, for many of them it is nothing new. The 
bulk of our adult Catholics are converts from one or other of 
the Protestant denominations, and psalmody in the vernacular 
still occupies quite a prominent place in many Protestant churches, 
at least in Nassau. Then again, the natives love to sing and have a 
large amount of musical talent. But there is evidence to show that 
they are interested in the text itself. In my visits to the natives I 
not infrequently found them reading the psalms, and I found quite 
a number of English psalters in use. I remember particularly one 
poor widow whose life had dragged on for many years under 
stress of many privations. She had in her possession an old and 
worn book of psalms, as tattered and finger-marked as any old 
breviary. “‘Father,’”’ she said, ‘“‘many times my trials make me feel 
troubled in mind, but this book always gives me strength and hope 
in God.’’ She was only one of many who are using the psalms to 
great spiritual advantage, and she could barely read! 


Other experiences also show their interest in the psalms as popu- 
lar prayers. I found the natives to be particularly attracted by the 
little sayings and aphorisms with which the psalms abound: 
“Blessed is the man that feareth the Lord’”’ (Ps. 111), ““The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom’”’ (Ps. 110), etc. In teach- 
ing the natives how to sing the psalms, I discovered moreover that 
the response was invariably far more hearty if I interspersed a few 
words of explanation. On five successive Sundays, instead of giving 
a regular sermon, I explained respectively the four psalms and the 
Magnificat of the Vespers. Several of my audience expressed to me 
their delight at the innovation, for they were now able to recite 
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the psalms more intelligently. Then again, it is noteworthy that 
the Benedicite, which is said after Mass with the thanksgiving 
prayers, is always recited with a spirit and a zest which argue joy- 
ful understanding. 

I mentioned something about the Vespers on solemn occasions, 
One of these is the annual thanksgiving service. To express in a 
tangible way their thanksgiving to God for the crops and fruits 
of the year, it is customary in some places for the people to bring 
to church a small portion of whatever they wish of the produce 
of their fields, such as bananas, cocoanuts, tangerines, sugar-cane, 
sweet potatoes, etc. These are placed all along the altar rail before 
the thanksgiving service, which consists in large part of the singing 
of the Vespers. This service has been a very successful object lesson 
to show that the psalms are songs of praise and gratitude. It is 
rarely that the Vespers is sung with such fervor and spirit as when 
it is used specifically as a service of thanksgiving. 

It is indeed gratifying to see how these simple people take to the 
psalms, and I am convinced that they get a great deal out of them 
spiritually. One would only have to see what has been done with 
psalmody among these people to be convinced that the psalms can 
be used by all lay people with understanding and profit. Would 
it be too much to say that our native Catholics in the Bahamas, 
neophytes in the faith, are giving a splendid example? “Ex ore 
infantium . .. perfecisti laudem’’ (Ps. 8). 

QUENTIN DITTBERNER, O.S.B. 


CHINA’S NEW ORDER" 


ANKIND is faced today by a dangerous fascination for “new 
orders’”’ which are nothing but revivals of ancient paganism. 

Our Lord has called the sponsors of these ‘‘new orders’’ a “‘brood 
of vipers.”” And He has told us to beware of their teachings: 





1The author of this article is Belgian-born, but now a naturalized citizen of 
the Republic of China. He was ordained to the priesthood by the Most Rev. 
Simon Tsu, S.J., vicar apostolic of Haimen, one of the first six Chinese bishops 
consecrated in Rome by Pius XI in 1926. He volunteered for Bishop Tsu after 
having met him at the Abbey of St. André in Belgium, where the Prelate was 
visiting China’s ex-prime-minister. Dom Lou Tseng-ziain, now a monk of that 
abbey. 
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“Every plant that My heavenly Father has not planted will be 
rooted up. Let them alone; blind guides they are of blind men. 
But if a blind man guide a blind man, both fall into a pit” 
(Matt. 15:13f.). 

Let us therefore leave them alone, these blind guides of the 
temporal destiny of millions, and ask the liturgy of the Church 
to plant the seed of Christ’s own “‘new order’’ in fertile soil, where 
it will not be blown away by the wind, nor trodden under foot 
by passers-by. 

China is an outstanding example of how intimately public rites 
and worship can become a part of the life of the people, can 
become, indeed, the determining factors in shaping an entire civili- 
zation. China is the land par excellence where religious rites, cere- 
monies and drama have always played an essential role in the day 
to day conduct of affairs. 

It can hardly be surprising, therefore, that notwithstanding the 
tremendous difference between Occidental and Oriental ways of 
life, notwithstanding the ancient pride of this people whose cul- 
ture far antedates that of any European country, the venerable and 
meaningful liturgy of the Catholic Church has been grasped with 
eager hands and hearts by Chinese converts. It is a firm and familiar 
anchor in their new faith. It enables them to achieve a wholeness 
of Catholic life and outlook hardly possible to converts from other 
more ‘‘puritan’’ or a-sacramental religions. If the missionary rec- 
ognizes his opportunity, he can readily secure a remarkable degree 
of active and intelligent participation of his congregation in the 
sacramental life of the Church. 

During Holy Week in such a Chinese parish, for example, what 
strikes the Western observer most is the scrupulous attention given 
to the functions by all who assist at them. For they are all impli- 
cated in one way or another. The village smith, for instance, will 
be there with stone and flint, religiously helping the priest to strike 
the new fire. The village chandler will, for weeks ahead of time, 
have been preparing the paschal candle and now he proudly assists 
the priest in its blessing. Beautifully molded and carved, adorned 
with colored symbols, and bearing a chart describing its meaning 
and listing the names of the parishioners, it is indeed a monument 
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to the Catholic spirit of the parish. Use of holy water, the angelus, 
etc., the entire sacramental order seems to come naturally to them, 
and even the simple faithful are able to live the liturgical life in its 
details. 


Due to their training in the great moral teachings of Confucius 
and other sages of the ancient empire, the Chinese have, as a people, 
never gone far astray from the path of worship or the carrying 
out of that instinctive urge of mankind to offer a sacrifice to its 
Creator or to its Benefactor. 


Till the time when Buddhism was imported from India— 
bringing in its wake the evils of a degenerated satisfaction for relig- 
ious appetite—the Chinese had never known superstition, or at 
least had never indulged in the diabolical practice of incantation or 
idolatry. It was the cunning desire for spiritual power on the part 
of the ministers at the emperor’s court which weighed the scales 
in favor of Buddhism and its practices. As a result, we to this day 
are witnessing the burning of incense, the soft praying in Sanskrit 
of thousands of monks, male and female, from the frozen steppes 
of Manchuria to the jungles of the south. Gone are the days when 
the entire nation was spiritually united to its emperor, when the 
august personage in the Temple of Heaven at Peking respectfully 
offered to the ‘Master of Heaven”’ the fruits of the earth as a hum- 
ble and grateful sacrifice to Him who giveth life. 


Today the emperor is no more, China is a republic, and material 
progress, material aspirations, and a new philosophy of national 
effort and culture is in the making: the national “rebirth” of the 
Chinese people. 


This national “‘rebirth’’ philosophy has grown out of a strange 
mixture of influences in China, both spiritual and material: the 
tremendous influence of Protestantism (27 universities, American- 
educated Protestant Chinese students, Rockefeller liberalities, Dar- 
Wwinism, etc.); the discomfitures which China suffered at the 
League of Nations; the four year “‘incident’’ with Japan; and 
above all the amazing influence of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
who for the first time in history has united the Chinese to an 
extent scarcely credible to anyone acquainted with old China. 
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This ‘‘rebirth’’ of the nation is based today on the so-called 
“New Life Movement.” It is a movement which reminds the 
Chinese of their spiritual heritage of the past, organizes them in 
cooperative communities, teaches them the evil of opium and lazi- 
ness, etc. Started by the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang, it 
intends to give China a new philosophy of her former culture— 
and to the Chinese, culture traditionally and necessarily embraces 
ceremonial rite and cult. In other words, it is in part a secularist 
answer to the Chinese longing for liturgy, forgetting to some 
extent that the latter has no roots and can have no real meaning 
(nor results) apart from religion. 

But this does not imply that China today is not the fertile soil 
for planting the true seed. On the contrary, there has never been 
such a thirst for religion. The Lumen news service of China, for 
instance, announces a new gathering of more than a hundred 
thousand in the fold of the Church last year. And yet, this is but 
a tiny fraction of the population. There are still ninety-nine per 
cent of the Chinese who are not Catholic. To my personal belief, 
and, I may add, to the belief of the former prime minister of 
China, Dom Lou Tseng-ziain, who is now a Benedictine monk 
at the Abbey of St. André in Belgium, the answer to the problems 
of the Missionary Church of Christ in China is the following. 

China, which has been the victim of the ‘“‘new order’”’ of Japan 
despite her magnificent struggle; China, which has been the victim 
of her own new order or “‘rebirth’’ despite the good intentions 
of her leaders; China, which is today the greatest potential field 
of action for those who have the courage to fight for her and with 
her in the pregnancy of ‘‘New China’’—this China needs one thing 
above all. She needs the “‘new order’’ of the liturgy of the Catholic 
Church, which will enable her to discover her own self as the 
Flowery Kingdom that is ripe for the establishment of the King- 
dom of God, to discover her own true soul and destiny. 

The advance of this Catholic ‘‘new order’ in China would be 
signally furthered by the founding of a flourishing monastic 
community, whose one great aim would be to live the liturgical 
life to the full. Our heroic missionaries are of necessity so occupied 
with immediate tasks of an active nature—care of the poor, of the 
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sick, of orphans, etc.—that they are unable to stress the developed 
liturgical worship of the Church as they might wish. We need a 
community whose task would not be the conversion of the local 
folk, nor even the conversion of part of a diocese or province, but 
whose prayerful devotion to the Chinese as a whole, as a nation, 
would make it, as it were, the ““University of China’’ for the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of God through the liturgy. 


It would be the best—although long-range—plan for thor- 
oughly rooting the Catholic faith in the Chinese way of life and 
thought. Students from all over the great nation would converge 
on that monastery, they would find there the answer to their spir- 
itual problems. Leaders in the field of reconstruction through the 
cooperative system would come to seek spiritual foundations for 
their ideals. Buddhist monks would bow in acknowledgment to 
the monks of the Catholic Church for the example of their man- 
ner of life. 

Such a foundation would make the Chinese intellectuals realize 
that the Catholic Church has understood China. 

China is today at the great intersection of the ways. The yellow 
light is glowing—the green light is coming fast. . . . May the 
Catholic Church not miss this unique opportunity to direct the 
traffic of China’s surge along the right way, the liturgical way. 


CHARLES MEEuS 


ASH-CAN ART' 


AVE FOR Defense! Conservation and salvage of paper, metal, 
odds and ends, have been urged upon us as patriotic duties. 
But the men of Blessed Martin de Porres House of Hospitality in 
Cleveland have been doing this for four years, and out of motives 
of patriotism for their heavenly fatherland. Americans are asked 
to give their junk that it may be made into bombs—a modern 
interpretation of the injunction to heap coals of fire on the head 
of your enemy. The men of Blessed Martin’s salvage junk to make 
a symbol of peace—the crucifix. 





"The humble title is that suggested by the author himself.—ED. 
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The men who came to this Catholic Worker House of Hospital- 
ity were all of them either too old, or too ill, or too demoralized, 
to get a job or hold one, but found here a home and some measure 
of security and love. But there was a further problem, a further 
need. Food, clothing, and shelter are necessary to preserve life in 
a man, but man needs work to remain a man. ‘‘Man is born to 
labor,’ the Bible states; and again, “‘A man shall find joy in his 
work and that is his portion.’’ Modern psychology found by trial 
and error this same scriptural truth of man’s need for work, hailed 
it as a new discovery, and conferred on it the euphonious title of 
“occupational therapy.’’ But there was not enough work at the 
House for everyone living there, work keeping the premises clean, 
preparing meals, washing dishes, or clothes, etc. And that was the 
problem. 

The spiritual adviser, Rev. Wilfrid Lauer, S.J., and the director 
of the Hospice, were interested in saving, not junk, but men, 
human beings, images of God. The idea of the handcrafts was 
considered after a visit by Adé Bethune, the well-known Catholic 
artist. She gave much practical advice which proved very helpful 
for the beginning of a craft shop. With a few old tools, a hammer 
and a saw (and no more) the men of Blessed Martin House began 
to make Christmas cribs, toy furniture, and simple crosses. The 
men enjoyed being workmen, the quality of the work improved 
with practice and better tools, and a small income began to trickle 
into the House from the sale of these articles. 

After much trial, experimenting, failures, and disappointment, 
the making of plaster molds and the pouring of metal became 
another practical craft. There was a ready market for well-made 
crucifixes and the Blessed Martin Craft Guild began to concentrate 
on the “‘manufacture’’ of them. 

Housewives who had old pieces of furniture they wished to dis- 
card notified the House of Hospitality, and two men would tour 
the city with an old Ford and a rickety trailer and make the pick- 
ups. (These ‘‘pick-up men’’ were also members of the Craft 
Guild.) Some of the furniture brought to the House was repaired 
and reconditioned, and then either given to some needy family 
or sold. Other pieces were beyond repair, and these were taken 
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apart carefully and the wood used for the crosses. The wood often- 
times was oak, walnut, or mahogany, well-seasoned and beauti- 
fully grained. 

To make the corpus tin and lead were needed. And these metals 
were supplied by tin-foil, cigarette and gum wrappers, tooth-paste 
and shaving cream tubes (pure tin, these empty tubes), old lead 
pipe, and weights from piano keys. No metal of low melting point 
ever left Blessed Martin House until transformed into the dignity 
of a figure on a crucifix. 

When the corpus left the plaster mold where it was formed it 
was first plated with copper, and then either bronze or silver plate 
was added. After burnishing it was ready to be nailed on the cross, 
and another crucifix was completed. 

The crucifixes range in size and price from three inches (at 
fifty cents) to three feet (at fifteen to twenty-five dollars). At 
present, due to the war cutting off the supply of French and Italian 
crucifixes, the Blessed Martin Craft Guild is receiving an increasing 
number of orders. And the makers, these responsible workmen, 
are true artists according to St. Thomas’ definition—-since their 
work consists in the ‘“‘well-making of what needs to be made.” 

From the first crude efforts to the beautiful hand-carved cru- 
cifixes that now stand or hang in many chapels, convents, and 
homes throughout the country, is a progress that took slightly 
more than three years. At the beginning there were not lacking 
skeptics who scoffed at the idea of making skilled crafesmen of the 
“‘derelicts’’ on the breadline, but now these same skeptics see the 
Cleveland Catholic Worker derive a goodly part of its income 
for its works of mercy from the sale of crucifixes to discriminating 
buyers. 

Old furniture thrown on the rubbish heap, old tin-foil lying 
in the gutter, have been converted into the symbol of our redemp- 
tion, whereby fallen man was raised to the sonship of God. And 
in the process, many a man, almost, like the tin-foil, in the gutter, 
has been ‘“‘redeemed”’ by being raised to his natural dignity as a 
man, a responsible workman, a craftsman.—There are the mak- 
ings of a parable here! 

WILLIAM GAUCHAT 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


LATIN FOR CHILDREN 


To the Editor:—In the June issue of OraTE FraTres you published my 
letter telling of our experience in teaching our children Latin from early 
childhood, under the direction of Ella Frances Lynch. Since then, I 
have had an experience I would like to relate to your readers who are not 
yet convinced that teaching Latin to youngsters presents no unusual dif- 
ficulties—in fact, is just as simple as it is to teach Mother Goose rhymes. 


Our five oldest children learned readily, as children with neither phy- 
sical nor mental handicaps should learn. Our sixth child had a speech 
defect which did not respond to treatment. Finally, the Sister at school 
said she thought he should be in the classroom with other children. We 
sent him to school, but during the following two years he was losing 
ground steadily. We then decided to keep him at home. A complete 
physical examination proved the handicap was not physical. By trial and 
error (mostly error), we tried to help the child overcome his handicap. 
Finally, having exhausted all our resources to make him talk “King’s 
English,” we decided to teach him Latin. 


Sounds he could not make when talking English he made with no 
difficulty whatsoever when pronouncing Latin words. After he had mas- 
tered a comprehensive vocabulary in Latin, taking the words from Miss 
Lynch’s Orbis Vivus, we taught him the Confiteor, a few words at a time. 
After he had learned the Confiteor, we taught him the altar boys’ 
responses to the priest at holy Mass. His joy was complete when these 
were mastered and the pastor allowed him to serve Mass. 

Realizing that the child’s handicap was not due to physical causes, my 
common sense told me there was no reason why he could not talk prop- 
erly in his native tongue as well as in Latin. His future happiness and 
success depended on his overcoming this handicap. It took time, patience, 
and Spartan discipline to help him overcome it, but we succeeded. On 
Lincoln’s Birthday he surprised his daddy by reciting the Gettysburg 
Address, pronouncing every word perfectly, and apparently appreciative 
of the message Lincoln wished to convey. 

The cure is not complete. When disgruntled or excited he reverts to 
his former method of speech. Promptly he is told to hold his peace until 
he is ready to talk properly. He talks distinctly, or not at all! 

While instructing Joe, we paid no attention to the little five-year old 
son who was apparently oblivious to all except his toys. One day when 
Joe hesitated in the middle of a sentence while reciting the Confiteor, 
Michael supplied the missing word and continued to say the prayer with 
Joe to the end. I believe the child was as surprised that he knew it as was 
his mother. He had learned the Confiteor in Latin before he knew it in 
English. 
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Both boys learn one word every day from Orbis Vivus and have 
acquired quite an extensive vocabulary. They like to call their toys and 
pets by their Latin names, and Joe delights in teaching Michael the 
responses for holy Mass. . 

Mrs. J. P. Burke 

Gadsden, Ala. 


BLESSING OF EXPECTANT MOTHER 


To the Editor:—My attention has been attracted by an excerpt from the 
letter of a young mother quoted by you in the January number, p. 138. 

Next June I celebrate my eighteenth anniversary of ordination and my 
thirteenth as pastor. Since ordination I have been conferring the blessing 
“in periculo partus” on the mothers. God has been good. In the eighteen 
years not one of the mothers died. Sometimes the child did, but never 
the mother. Now people always ask for the blessing. Sometimes they have 
written from other places and requested me to recite the blessing for 
them. In that case I remember there is such a thing as moral presence. I 
recite the prayers before the crucifix in my study or before the tabernacle. 
Apart from the sacramental character of the liturgical prayer itself, I 
am sure the young mothers get confidence and courage from the knowl- 
edge that the Church is praying for them. I have been in this parish eleven 
years. There are not quite two hundred families but no mother has died 
in childbirth in that time. I could write details of some remarkable cases 
too. Brother priests to whom I recommended the use of the blessing have 
had the same experience as has been mine. If the husband is present I ask 
him to kneel with his wife, and take her right hand in his as he did when 
they made their marriage vow. It always impresses me, and I know the 
people love the ceremony and all the very lovely Catholic ideas which 
it brings to all our minds. 

The young mother you quote writes: “And what a wonderful thing 
to experience how much Mother Church really understands and deeply 
cares. . . .” It is a wonderful and a consoling thing. Mother Church 
takes all her own young mothers back to Bethlehem, and disposes them to 
share in the joy and wonder of what happened there. 

OraTE FRaTrEs is a very welcome visitor to my presbytery. . . . With 
best wishes for your continued success, 

(Rev.) WiiiiamM SULLIVAN 

Pouch Cove, Newfoundland 


LOLLIPOPS AND SACRAMENTALS 


To the Editor:—Needless to say, we all enjoy the monthly visit of OraTE 
Fratres with its additional incentives for things liturgical. Personally I 
enjoy the liturgical briefs, and read them right after the book reviews. In 
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the January 25th issue, you described the experiences of one of your 
Fathers who invited the mothers to bring their infants to one of the 
mission conferences to receive the Church’s official blessing. It reminded 
me of a novel means employed by another missionary. He too invited 
the tots, and encouraged both parents to come along. After his first 
unsuccessful attempt to make himself heard above the cries of the infants, 
he stationed someone at the church door. As mother and child entered, 
the baby received a lollipop and a smile, and even the mother was wel- 
come to receive one. The result: remarkable! Not a sound! 
With best wishes for your continued success in spreading the good 
work, 
IRENAEUS HERSCHER, O.F.M. 
Librarian 
St. Bonaventure College, N. Y. 


“CATHOLIC YOUTH TALKS IT OVER” 


To the Editor:—Knowing that you and the readers of ORATE FRATRES 
will be interested in the efforts of Catholic Youth to further the liturgical 
movement, I am sending you a program of the four half-hour discussions 
on the Mass broadcast from WAAT (Newark, N. J.) on the four Thurs- 
days of February by students of St. Peter’s College, Caldwell College for 
Women, St. Elizabeth’s College, and Seton Hall College. 

The general title for the series was “Catholic Youth Talks It Over.” 
The individual topics were “Why There Is a Mass,” “How We Should 
Participate in the Mass,” “How We should Live the Mass,” and “The 
Value of the Mass.” Rev. William F. Furlong of Seton Hall College, one 
of St. Benedict’s alumni, acted as moderator of the forum. He has long 
been an enthusiastic champion of the liturgical revival. 

All the speakers deserve splendid credit for the manner in which they 
acquitted themselves. It is to be hoped that Catholic Youth everywhere 
will take up the challenge. 

(Dom) Benepict Brab.ey, O.S.B. 

Newark, N. J. 


PRAYER OF THE LAITY 


To the Editor:—I am a hundred per cent with you in any effort to bring 
the psalms back into the prayer-life of the faithful—who have been 
cheated of them through our own negligence. Benvenuto Cellini, the bad 
man, knew the psalms of Compline by heart and was singing them to 
himself when a prisoner in Castel Sant’ Angelo. Today, where is the 
Catholic business man who knows that there is such a thing as Compline? 
As far as the “plebs fidelium” are concerned, the psalms have become 
the exclusive property of the Protestants: even the Miserere and the De 
Profundis. Your Sunday Compline is a good step in the right direction. 
Chicago, Ill. (Rev.) L. G. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ACCOMPAGNEMENT DU KYRIALE. Conforme aux rythmes mélodiques. 
By |’Abbé Placide Gagnon. L’Ecole Normale, St. Damien, Bellechasse, Quebec. 
1941. Pp. xi-114. Spiral binding, $2.50. 

Very Rev. Placide Gagnon, founder and director of the Metropolitan 
Chapter Choir at Quebec, now principal at St. Damien’s Normal School at 
Bellechasse, has exercised a very fruitful apostolate in the teaching of 
sacred chant. His accompanimental science has been rewarded by the 
degree of doctor of sacred music from two universities. 


Two earlier works by the same author are: Accompagnement des Chants 
de Saluts (reviewed in The Catholic Choirmaster, December, 1941) and 
Accom pagnement de la Messe des Morts (reviewed in The Cecilia, Decem- 
ber, 1940). The present work, intended for parishes, convents and schools, 
contains the accompaniment to seven of the Masses contained in the 
Kyriale, plus the four Credos, and three of the five plainchantal Masses 
of Dumont. The accompaniment to the remaining Gregorian Masses of 
the Kyriale are to appear in a subsequent volume. The photo-litho process 
of printing is used. 

In all his works (and he has more than a thousand pages of Gregorian 
chant accompaniment to his credit), Dr. Gagnon exhibits magnificent 
garlands of accompanimental science, far-ranging and solesmensian too. 
The present Kyriale again shows sound scholarship, happily mated to an 
easy and prayerful style, equally serviceable for class work and for the 
average organist. Canadian reviews of Dr. Gagnon’s works have been very 
generous in their praise. But having read the three volumes of his accom- 
paniments, all three of them delineating the double rhythm, the present 
reviewer must aver that the highly eulogistic tributes were deserved. Each 
of the volumes contains a preface by the Cardinal Archbishop of Quebec, 
and some eight or nine letters from learned Gregorianists. 


Dr. Gagnon shows deftness and light-handedness without losing the 
solidity and firmness which characterized his former works. The simple 
and direct melodies fall most prayerfully upon the ear. And through 
their accompaniment, they are equally capable of retaining the affection 
and admiration of choristers and organists. Therein nothing but modality, 
rhythm and modulation has been exploited. 


In Dr. Gagnon’s accompanimental dress, Gregorian genre retains its 
full desserts. The rhythm is exactly right and beautifully vital, being 
phrased and harmonized musically. As such, it is an exquisite work, sanc- 
tified by love and permeated with mystical meaning. It should obtain, 
and retain, a high place in Gregorian literature. 


Dom ADELARD Bovuvituiers, O.S.B. 
Belmont Abbey 
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THE JESUITS IN HISTORY. The Society of Jesus Through Four Centuries. 
By Rev. Martin P. Harney, S.J. America Press, New York, N. Y. 1941. 
Pp. xvi-513. Cloth, $4.00. 

Father Harney has done a superb job of summarizing Jesuit life and 
activity throughout the four centuries since the founding of the Order. 
Accurate in detail, the author nevertheless succeeds in gathering together 
the numerous strands of his exposition to form an impressive general 
pattern. A considerable portion of the volume is taken up with apologetic, 
with refutation of the many calumnies and misunderstandings against 
which the Jesuits have had to contend—a necessary price for being always 
fearlessly in the vanguard of the Church’s offence. The book meets the 
basic demands of scholarship, without being weighed down by the research 
apparatus and style that frighten off the average educated reader. 


Of particular interest to advocates of the liturgical movement is an 
appendix devoted to a refutation of the charge that Jesuit piety is incom- 
patible with the liturgical spirit. The spokesman of the opposition is 
none other than Dom M. Festugiére, whose arguments appeared in the 
Revue de Philisophie as long ago as 1913, and were then published in book 
form in the same year: La Liturgie Catholique. Essai de Synthése. (As a 
sidelight on the character of Abbot Marmion, religious superior of Dom 
Festugiére, it is of interest to note that he had the book withdrawn from 
circulation for the sake of maintaining peace. While approving the saintly 
abbot’s decision, one can at the same time only with difficulty repress 
regret that Dom Festugiére’s masterly resume of the liturgical spirit and 
its profound ramifications, to which the arguments about the Jesuits were 
quite incidental, is no longer available except to the rare library that 
possesses the back volumes of the Revue de Philosophie.) Dom Festugiére’s 
charges have been met fairly and squarely more than once. It is a matter 
of regret, therefore, that Father Harney decided to conjure up again this 
ancient ghost, without being certain of his ability to lay him, or of show- 
ing that the ghost is really only imaginary. To the present reviewer, his 
treatment of the matter is inconclusive and hence may even prove 
disturbing to some minds. 


Apart from the academic refutation of Dom Festugiére’s strictures, an 
effective argument for all practical purposes would be simply to point out 
the leading work in the liturgical movement being performed by such 
men as Father Ellard in this country, Fathers Jungmann, Noppel and 
Kramp in Germany, Father Martindale in England, Father Mersch in 
Belgium, etc., and the magnificent studies in liturgical science that 
appeared in the Jesuit Zeitschrift fuer katholische Theologie for some 
years prior to its suppression. 


G. L. D. 
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THE LIVING THOUGHTS OF ST. PAUL. Presented by Jacques Maritain. 
The Living Thoughts Library. Longmans, Green and Co., New York, N. Y. 
1941. Pp. 161. Cloth, $1.25. 

The task the Living Thoughts Library has set for itself is to give “the 
essence of the great works from every age and nation, distilled and inter- 
preted by kindred thinkers of our day.” Surely the thoughts of St. Paul 
could not be overlooked, and it is a great thinker of our day who distills 
them for us, not in the usual form of a commentary or appreciative sum- 
mary; rather in a way more fair to the original thinker and the modern 
reader, in the very words of the great Apostle, so chosen and collated 
that the principal Pauline themes stand out against the background of 
his incomparable personality and of the unique character of his mission 
to be the universal doctor of revealed truth. 


The great intuitions which inflame St. Paul’s mind are, according to 
Maritain, 1) the feeling for the universality of the kingdom of God and 
the feeling of salvation by faith, not by the Law; 2) the primacy of the 
internal over the external, of the spirit over the letter, of the life of grace 
over exterior observances; and 3) the freedom of the sons of God. Under 
this threefold aspect are grouped the Pauline texts (in the less familiar 
and more striking Westminster Version), interspersed with brief discus- 
sions that reflect the views of authoritative interpreters and occasionally 
the philosopher’s own exposition. As an example of the latter we may 
point to the following (p. 125): “They (St. Paul’s views on marriage) 
relate to the metaphysical finalities inscribed in nature, and to the fact 
that womanhood as such is directed toward man, and hence toward love, 
wherein it finds its fulfilment, whereas the masculine nature as such 
is directed toward the operation of the reason (that is to say, in the 
supernatural order, toward the Incarnate Word) and hence toward 
authority over nature, in which it finds its fulfilment.” 


B. A. S. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Liturgical 
Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA PRESS, Washington, D. C.: 
The Feast of the Presentation of the Virgin Mary in the Temple. By Sister 
Mary Jerome Kishpaugh, O.P. 1941. Pp. xii-160. Paper, n.p.g. 

CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD, Brooklyn, N. Y.: My 
Daily Reading from the New Testament. Arranged by Rev. Joseph Stedman. 
1941. Pp. 575. Art Board, 35 cents. 

DIVINE WORD MISSIONARIES, Techny, Ill.: Be of Good Heart, Cheer Up, 
Have Confidence, Take Courage. By Rev. Bruno Hagspiel, S.V.D.. Pamphlets, 
10 cents. 

J. FISCHER & BRO., New York, N. Y.: Mass in Honor of St. Cecilia. By 
Richard Keys Biggs. Score, 80 cents. Mass in Honor of St. Francis de Sales. 
By Mary E. Downey. Score, 80 cents. Missa Eucharistica. By Pietro A. Yon. 
Score, 80 cents. 
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SUNDAY COMPLINE 


The official Night Prayer of the Church. For congregational 
use. Arranged for singing both in Latin and English. Modern 
notation. Latin and English texts on opposite pages. Includes 
Marian anthems for all seasons and Benediction hymns. 


36 pages; durable, two-color cover; large print. 
EIGHT CENTS A COPY 


Quantity discounts: 12 to 300 copies, 20%; 


300 or more copies, 25%. — Postage extra. 
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Liturgical Symbols 


A series of twenty-five cards representing symbolically 
the Liturgical Year and the Sacraments. Ideal for class- 
room and discussion club use. Cards measure 11 by 14 
inches. Produced on stiff paper in two colors by special 


process. Second printing. 


PER SET (BOXED), $2.00. POSTAGE EXTRA. 
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